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Toledo Museum of Art 


Guidelines for Enjoying the Sculpture Garden 


We invite you to walk around the Museum’s grounds and experience works of art 
complemented by nature. 


« Please be respectful of the works of art. 

¢ Do not climb on the sculpture. 

¢ Please do not litter. Place all refuse in the receptacles provided. 

¢ Umbrellas may be borrowed from the Visitors’ Services window inside the Monroe Street entrance. 
¢ Restrooms and other visitor amenities are available on both floors of the Museum. 

¢ The Grove Place entrance on the south side of the Museum is handicapped accessible. 

¢ No bicycling, skateboarding, or rollerblading. 


¢ No running or jogging when others are present. 


Welcome to the Sculpture Garden 
“There is no better background for sculpture than the sky.”—Henry Moore 


An article in the Toledo Museum of Art Museum News dated 
October 1920 noted that 


It is the plan...of the Toledo Museum to place on the lawn 
around it such examples of sculpture as it may acquire which 
are suited to this treatment and eventually to develop in this 
natural setting a collection of beautiful works of art. 


Although the Museum has occasionally acquired sculptures and 
installed them on its grounds, the Georgia and David K. Welles 
Sculpture Garden signals the fulfillment of this longstanding 
goal of an outdoor gallery of sculpture. The year 2001—the 
Museums centennial anniversary—marks the dedication of the 
Sculpture Garden, an ambitious plan for the grounds designed 
by the renowned landscape architecture firm, Olin Partnership. 
The Garden features an arcing walkway that links the three 


refurbished front terraces. Along the path, twenty-two sculp- 
tures are sited. We have striven to provide a variety of aesthetic 
experiences with a diverse collection of the highest quality. 
Some works are figurative, others abstract. Some are very large, 
others quite small. The oldest dates to 1900; the newest to the 
year 2000. It is hoped that the Sculpture Garden will become 

a popular space for gathering, enjoying the outdoors, and 
experiencing art. 


The Museum is grateful to the donors whose generosity has 
made this Sculpture Garden possible. Our appreciation goes to 
Georgia and David K. Welles; the Edward Drummond Libbey and 
Florence Scott Libbey endowments; Marshall Field’s; the Apollo 
Society; the Anderton Bentley Fund; the children of Larry 
Thompson; the Museum Aides; and others. 


Judy Kensley McKie 
American, born 1944 


Polar Bear Bench 

Marble, 2000 

Gift of the Toledo Museum of Art 
Aides, 2001 

© 2000 Judy McKie 

Photo: Courtesy Pritam & Eames Gallery 


Judy McKie wants there to be no mistake: What she makes is furniture 
to be lived with and used. Through distinctive animal motifs, she gives 
life to her cabinets, tables, and chairs. McKie possesses a remarkable 
ability to capture the essence of the animal she is representing 
through her carefully selected medium. In this instance, she carved 
Polar Bear Bench from a block of white marble with crystal flecks that 


suggest the cold, snowy home of the bear. The soft finish invites touch. 


This undoubtedly pleases McKie, who once said, “| want to make art 
that people love.” 


Howard Ben Tré 
American, born 1949 


Bearing Figure with Amphora 
Granite and glass,1995 

Gift of Georgia and David K. Welles 

© 1995 Howard Ben Tré 


Howard Ben Tré conceived Bearing Figure with 
Amphora as a metaphor for a human being. 
The golden orb suspended within the 
sandblasted glass amphora (an ancient Greek 
jar used to store oil, grain, or wine) is meant 
to suggest the spark of spiritual intelligence that the artist feels is 
centered within every individual. The orb is visible, yet obscured, and it 
is impossible to touch. It is similar to the way one person’s soul can be 
partially sensed but never completely known by another. The combina- 
tion of protective granite surround and inner glass vessel corresponds 
to the outer, public identity and inner, private self of every person. 


Joel Shapiro 
American, born 1941 
Untitled 


Bronze, 1991 
Gift of Georgia and David K. Welles 
© 1991 Joel Shapiro 


Joel Shapiro's sculpture invites various 
interpretations. Blocky figures suggest 
human forms in action, although it is 
difficult to determine the exact details of each gesture. For instance, 
does this untitled work represent a person falling, running, or sliding? 
Or does it represent a figure standing on its head, arms extended to 
brace his or her upheld body, with legs extended outward? Instead of 
making figures with clearly defined limbs, Shapiro allows his sculpture 
to suggest a wide range of human gesture. 


Mel Kendrick 
American, born 1949 


Sculpture No. 4 

Bronze, 1994 

Gift of the Apollo Society, 1994.42 
© 1994 Mel Kendrick 

Photo: Tim Thayer 1994 


Mel Kendrick uses large blocks of wood as his 
primary material. He slices through them 
with a chainsaw and then arranges the cut 
pieces until he is satisfied with the composite shape that emerges. He 
makes no attempt to mask the process of creation: his woodcarving is 
improvisational and leaves saw marks, drips of glue, and other 
evidence of his working method visible. For this piece, the artist cast 
the wood form in bronze. Kendrick has noted how casting wood in 
bronze exaggerates its natural properties, placing an emphasis on the 
knots and wood grains that might go unnoticed in the original wood. 


Benni Efrat 
Israeli, born 1935 


Pyramid’s Shadow 

Bronze, 1978 

Gift of Dr. and Mrs. Joseph Gosman, 
1983.119 

© 1978 Benni Efrat 


As a conceptual artist, Benni Efrat 
highlights the importance of the 

idea behind a work of art, instead of 
emphasizing the physical object itself. 
Pyramid’s Shadow dates to the 1970s, a time when Efrat was exploring 
the idea of the shadow. In this unassuming work, the smaller, open 
form is a representation of the shadow cast by the larger pyramid. 

Yet the pyramid’s shadow also casts a shadow. With poetic brevity, 
Efrat’s sculpture challenges our concept of a ‘shadow. 


Jim Dine 
American, born 1935 


Column with Rock and Axe 
Bronze, 1983 

Gift of Georgia and David K. Welles 
© 1983 Jim Dine 


Already an established painter, printmaker, 
and draftsman, Jim Dine began to cast 
bronze sculpture when he moved to the 
West Coast in the early 1980s. Bronze has 
been a primary medium for him ever since. 
The image of a twisted column first came 
to Dine in a dream. When he found such a column at an architectural 
reproduction store in Los Angeles, he made a bronze cast of it. He 
then combined it with casts of a rock and an axe. The combination 
lends the work a sense of private mystery. 


Scott Burton 
American, 1939-1989 
Pair of Parallelogram 


Chairs 

Granite, 1987 

Gift of Georgia and David K. Welles 
© 1987 Scott Burton 


Scott Burton's work challenges 
the distinction between ‘craft’ 

and ‘fine art. Burton had a democratic desire to make art that was 
both aesthetically striking and useful to people. To that end, he 
sculpted beautiful tables, chairs, and other furniture in a wide variety 
of styles and materials. Burton was also very interested in the way art 
could become a site for social interaction. The distance between these 
two chairs, as well as the way they are angled, was arranged by 

the artist to encourage conversation. Try them out—they are 
surprisingly comfortable! 


George Rickey 
American, born 1907 


Triple N Gyratory III 
Stainless steel, 1988 

Purchased with funds given in 
memory of Larry Thompson by his 
children, 2000.39 

© George Rickey/VAGA, NY, NY 

Photo: Courtesy Davidson Gallery 


George Rickey has devoted his career to investigating the poetic 
possibilities of movement. In his words, “Control of weight and 
balance—and also time—gives me a means of expression comparable 
to color for a painter or sound for a composer.” Triple N Gyratory Ill is an 
example of kinetic art, art with moving parts. Each of the N-shaped 
elements that makes up the sculpture is carefully counterweighted 
and balanced on bearings to permit even a gentle breeze to set them 
in motion. As all three move simultaneously, the resulting pattern is 
visually compelling. 


Tony Smith 

American, 1912-1980 
Moses 

Painted steel, 1968 

Gift of Marshall Field's, 

by exchange, 1998.5 

© 2001 Estate of Tony Smith/ Artists 


Rights Society (ARS), New York 
Photo: Tim Thayer 2000 


Moses weighs two tons and stands 
nearly twelve feet tall. Like all his 
sculpture, Tony Smith developed 
Moses with mathematical principles in mind. With his massive, 
geometric sculpture, he sought to express the profound spiritual 
energy he sensed in mathematics and physics. Smith titled his works 
based on the images they triggered in his imagination. This sculpture’s 
forms reminded him of the Hebrew prophet Moses holding the tablets 
of the Ten Commandments in his outstretched arms. 


Ellsworth Kelly 
American, born 1923 


Untitled 

Stainless steel, 1993 

Gift of Georgia and David K. Welles 
© 1993 Ellsworth Kelly 


Ellsworth Kelly has spent years exploring the 
aesthetic possibilities of simple, pure form. He 
reduces his paintings and sculptures to as few 
elements as possible, even to the point of using 
a single shape and color. This elegant steel 
shaft—twenty feet tall but only two inches 
thick—stands in dramatic contrast to the round, fluted lonic columns 
of the Museum building. Its subtle concave shape echoes the spaces 
between the slightly convex columns. At the same time, its concave 
edges imply the arcs of two imaginary circles of space beside it. 
Guggenheim Museum curator Diane Waldman wrote about Kelly 
combining “his interests in ancient art and architecture with early 
twentieth-century Modernism to create a body of work that is a 
seamless blend of past and present, almost transcending time.” 


Alexander Calder 

American, 1898-1976 

Stegosaurus 

Painted steel, 1972-73 

Gift of Marshall Field's, by exchange, and purchased with funds from 
the Libbey Endowment, Gift of Edward Drummond Libbey, 2000.67 


© 2001 Estate of Alexander Calder/Artists Rights Society (ARS), New York 
Photo: Courtesy Sotheby's 


Alexander Calder was one of the most popular and acclaimed 
artists of the twentieth century. Stegosaurus, a late work in his long 
and prolific career, is both a powerful, elegant composition of forms 
and a playful reference to the eccentrically shaped dinosaur. Calder 
had a lifelong fascination with unusual and fanciful creatures, in 
particular birds and dinosaurs. He was especially skilled in capturing 
the essence of a creature or other form by focusing on a single 
feature. In this case, the steel plates jutting up from the arches 

of the sculpture suggest the dinosaur's spiky plates. 


David Smith 
American, 1906-1965 
2 Circle IV 


Painted steel, 1962 

Purchased with funds from the Libbey Endowment, 
Gift of Edward Drummond Libbey, 2001.3 

© Est. David Smith/VAGA, NY, NY 


While other modern artists have produced painted sculpture, David 
Smith fused the relationship between painting and sculpture to 

a greater extent than any of his peers. Generally acknowledged by 
art historians as a masterpiece of Smith's painted sculpture, 2 C/rcle 
/Vs shapes and colors interact, each completing the other. The hand 
of the artist is evident in the subtle way he cut the shapes from a 
single sheet of steel to reveal both the act of cutting and the 
rectangular steel shape from which the sculpture was fashioned. 
Smith emphasized the separate shapes of 2 C/rc/e /V by painting 
them contrasting colors, yellow and blue, which overlap slightly 
where the two circles meet. 


Barry Flanagan 
British, born 1941 
Large Leaping Hare 
Bronze with steel base, 1982 


Gift of Georgia and David K. Welles 
© 1982 Barry Flanagan 


Barry Flanagan's hare bounds through 
the air, forever defying gravity. The 
hare—sometimes dancing, often 
running or leaping—is a trademark 
image of the British sculptor. He uses animals instead of human 
figures, he has said, because they have the potential for expressing 

a greater range of emotion than human models. Flanagan considers 
this hare, frozen in its graceful leap, to be a symbol of freedom. He is 
aware that in ancient Egyptian hieroglyphs the hare was the symbol 
for “to exist, to be”; Large Leaping Hare is intended to serve a similarly 
animated, life-affirming function. 


Deborah Butterfield 
American, born 1949 


Second Daughter 

Bronze, 1989 

Gift of Georgia and David K. Welles 
© 1989 Deborah Butterfield 


The horse has been a favorite 
theme for artists since antiquity, 
almost always in the form of an 
aggressive stallion proudly carrying a soldier. Second Daughter is 
different. This mare relaxes alone, removed from any human presence. 


Deborah Butterfield has devoted her entire artistic career to the 
subject of the horse. She owns a ranch in Bozeman, Montana, where 
she lives and works among the animals she considers her friends. The 
artist regards her sculpture as a means of communicating with and 
about another species, one with an intelligence and spirit all its own. 


Magdalena Abakanowicz 
Polish, born 1930 

Figure on Trunk with 
Wheels—Big 


Bronze, 2000 

Gift of Marshall Field’s, 

by exchange, 2000.26 

© Magdalena Abakanowicz/VAGA, NY, NY/ 
Marlborough Gallery, NY 


Magdalena Abakanowicz lives in Poland, near Warsaw, and experienced 
the political and economic hardships that have marked her country 
during her lifetime. This sculpture can be seen as a statement about 
life under a despotic political system. This headless figure emphasizes 
the way living under oppression robs a citizen of his or her individual- 
ity. However, a closer look at Figure reveals that the person depicted 
stands tall and straight, perhaps even proudly. The stance of the figure 
suggests that the individual still has dignity. 


Jim Dine 
American, born 1935 


Vermont (The Autumn) 
Bronze, 1984 

Gift of Georgia and David K. Welles 
© 1984 Jim Dine 


Vermont (The Autumn) is a mysterious and 
complex image. The head of the male figure 
is cast from a tree stump, while the female 
figure holds a long, dead branch with one 

of her arms. These, combined with the 
hatchet—a device for cutting wood—add an 
element of menace, even fear, to the sculp- 
ture. Other details also remain unexplained. For example, the male 
figure holds out his hand in an enigmatic gesture. The sculpture 
suggests an image that might arise in a dream—or perhaps a 
nightmare. In the end, much like a dream, the sculpture suggests 
certain feelings but resists any definitive interpretation. 


Daisy Youngblood 
American, born 1945 


Gorilla 

Bronze, 1996 

Purchased with funds from Shumaker, 
Loop & Kendrick, LLP in honor of 
Georgia and David K. Welles, 2000.4 
© 1996 Daisy Youngblood 

Photo: Courtesy McKee Gallery 


Gorilla sits alone, powerfully meeting the viewer at eye level. He or 
she—the gender of the ape is unclear—sits with arms and legs 
thrusting downward. But the limbs are not clearly formed; instead, 
they appear to rise from the base of the sculpture to support the bulky 
body. The body itself resembles an ancient rock formation, perhaps one 
that might appear in the mountain forests of western Africa (the place 
of origin of gorillas). Like an outcropping of rock, Gorilla seems unmov- 
able and ancient, imbued with an air of wisdom. 


Hector Guimard 
French, 1867-1942 


Paris Metro Entrance 

Painted bronze, 1899-1900 

Purchased with funds from the Anderton 
Bentley Fund in memory of Anderton Lewis 
Bentley and Hilda Grosh Bentley, 1998.5 
Photo: Courtesy Clifford Craine 


The architect and designer Hector Guimard 
was awarded the commission to design the 
entrances to the newly constructed Paris 
Metropolitain subway system in 1900. He developed a series of 
entrances that featured the curling, twisting floral patterns typical of 
the Art Nouveau style. Though distinctive, Guimard’s design was also 
practical. For example, its sign and lamp elements were lit so that they 
could be seen on dark city streets. These elegant entrances have 
become closely identified with the cityscape of Paris. 


Albert Paley 
American, born1944 


Continuum 

Corten and stainless steel, 1996 
Gift of the Apollo Society, 1996.13 
© 1996 Albert Paley 

Photo: Tim Thayer 2000 


In 1996, Albert Paley was one of three artists 
invited to the Toledo Museum to create a body 
of work inspired by the collection. For Con- 
tinuum, Paley took his cues in part from the 
Museum's architecture. The sculpture’s shape 
alludes to the Doric columns of the Classic 
Court, while the irregular base is a reference to the Center for the 
Visual Arts designed by architect Frank O. Gehry, located adjacent to 
the Museum. Objects from the collection inspired other elements of 
Continuum. For example, the shield-like shape attached to the 
sculpture’s central shaft was inspired by a Greek kylix, or drinking cup, 
displayed in the Classic Court. 


Carl Milles 
Swedish, 1875-1955 
Wings 


Bronze, about 1908 
Gift of Mary Willet Dunlap, through Maurice 
Dunlap, 1933.318 


Carl Milles thought of his sculpture as a 
bridge between earth and the world beyond. 
For that reason, much of his work reflects 
themes from mythology, stories in which gods 
and humans interact. Wings suggests the 
Greek myth of Zeus and Ganymede. In the 
story, Zeus is attracted to a beautiful young | 
Trojan prince. Taking the form of an eagle, Zeus captures Ganymede 
and spirits him up to Mount Olympos, the home of the gods. This 
sculpture brings to mind the moment when Zeus first overtakes 
Ganymede, as the boy struggles against the great bird. 


Cartaino di Sciarrino Pietro 
American, 1886-1918 


John Burroughs 
Bronze, 1918 
Gift of William E. Bock, 1918.2 


By the time John Burroughs sat for this 
portrait, he had become a celebrity in 
America and was known throughout 
the country ror his writings about the 
importance of nature. The rock upon which the figure sits is modeled 
after one Burroughs knew and loved from childhood. The pose of the 
figure, peering into the distance through a cluster of trees, is a fitting 
one for the nature lover. He believed firmly that the wonders of the 
natural world open up through what he catied “sharp looking,” careful 
and quiet observation. 


Mark di Suvero 
American, born 1933 


Blubber 


Painted steel and rubber, 1979-80 
Purchased with funds from the 
Libbey Endowment, Gift of Edward 
Drummond Libbey, 1984.76 

© 1980 Mark di Suvero 

Photo: Tim Thayer 1994 


Early in his career, Mark di Suvero decided to make art that encouraged 
interaction—to be touched, even to be sat upon. Blubber consists of 
nine painted steel |I-beams bolted together. A large tractor tire, split 
and suspended, serves as a swing. This element of humor humanizes 
the sculpture, which otherwise might seem fully abstract and formal 
because of its industrial materials. 


General Information 


Admission 

Admission to the Toledo Museum of Art is FREE at all times. Special 
exhibitions or events may require purchased tickets. Members are 
admitted free to all exhibitions and receive discounts for special 
programs, events, and Museum Store purchases. 


Museum Hours 

(Hours subject to change) 
Tuesday—Thursday 10 A.m.—4 P.M. 
Friday 10 A.M.—10 P.M. 

Saturday 10 A.M.—4 P.M. 

Sunday 11 A.M.—5 P.M. 


Closed Mondays, New Year's Day, Independence Day, 
Thanksgiving Day, and Christmas Day. 


Certain works of art may be off view at times, and certain galleries may 
be closed for renovation or reinstallation. Access to particular galleries or 
works of art can be determined by telephoning the Museum in advance. 
We regret any inconvenience to visitors. 


Directions 

The Museum is just west of Toledo’s downtown business district, 
directly off Interstate 75 northbound at exit 203 A, Bancroft Street, 
and southbound at exit 2028, Collingwood Boulevard. The Grove 
Place parking lot is on the south side of the Museum. 


Membership 

If you are not yet a Member, or know someone who would 
like to become one, please contact the Membership Office 
at 419-255-8000. 


Photography has been provided by the Visual Resources Center of the Toledo Museum of Art unless otherwise noted. 


© 2001 Toledo Museum of Art 


2445 Monroe Street 

Toledo, Ohio 43620 

Telephone 419-255-8000 (TDD) 

Telephone 800-644-6862 (TDD) 

Internet Home Page www.toledomuseum.org 


